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Itufus to receive its legions from his hands. But it had no means of satis-
fying the soldiers' demands for pay or largesses, and its emissary met with a
cold reception from these disappointed mercenaries. Their discontent soon
broke out in open mutiny, instigated, as has been generally suspected, by
Pompeius Strabo himself. Bufus -was massacred before the altar at which
he was sacrificing, Strabo presently appeared among the mutineers, and re-
stored order, without instituting inquiry or inflicting punishment. Such
were the dispositions of the army and the general upon whom Rome was
now compelled to rely, both for the pacification of Italy and the maintenance
of the established government.
As soon as Sulla had withdrawn to Asia, Cinna made no further conceal-
ment of his designs. Avowing himself the restorer of the late order of
things, he demanded the recall of the exiles of his party, and the restoration
of the laws of Sulpicius, that is to say, the full and final emancipation of
Italy. In the actual temper of the public mind, such demands could not
fail to produce a sedition in the Forum. Such, in fact, was the result. A
disturbance ensued, and blood was shed. But Cinna had miscalculated Ms
strength. The new citizens, upon whose efforts he relied, were few in num-
ber. The senate, his colleague Octavius, and even a majority of the tribunes
of the plebs, together with the mass of the original citizens, united them-
selves against him. They flew to arms, and drove his partisans out of
the city. Cinna, we may suppose, counted in this abortive attempt upon the
support of Pompeius Strabo, while that general, reserved and perhaps unde-
cided, contented himself with observing it from a distance, and leaving the
two factions to weaken and exhaust each other.
The victorious party proceeded to deprive Cinna of the consulship, and
elected L. Merula, a flamen of Jupiter, a man respectable for his birth and
reputed integrity, in his room. Cinna, proscribed and outlawed, betook
himself to the new citizens of Campania, and declaimed to them on the per-
secution to which he was exposed for his devotion to their interests. The
Campanians discovered more zeal for the defence of their newly acquired
rights than they had evinced in the struggle to obtain them. Cinna suc-
ceeded in collecting an armed following. Many exiles of his party flocked
to his standard, and among them was Q. Sertorius, an officer of distinction.
Nor did he scruple to unite himself with the Samnites and Lucanians, the
avowed enemies of the republic. Clothed in black, with disordered hair and
beard, he ventured to enter the camp of the Roman general commanding in
Campania, and moved the soldiers to compassion at the sight of a consul
kneeling to them in supplication. They insisted on placing themselves
under his orders. At the head of a Roman army he demanded the restitu-
tion of his rights, and vowed the destruction of his opponents.
Wandering from coast to coast, and threading the ambuscades of a
thousand enemies, Marius was not unapprised of the events that were pass-
ing. He found means of communicating with his friends, and when he
suddenly threw himself on the coast of Etruria, he was joined by several
adherents with a band of five hundred fugitive slaves. Etruria was crowded,
as we have seen, with a population of serfs, whose native masters kept tbem in
a state of degradation and misery. Unconscious of the political questions in
agitation, these men flocked to the adventurer's banner as the symbol of
vengeance and plunder. While Marius advanced upon the city from the
west, Cinna was slowly approaching in the opposite direction.
. At the same time Sertorius and Carbo threatened her from other quarters,
and Rome found herself encircled by four armies of her own rebellions